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The Fourth "R” in Miami 





A City Works at Human Relations 


By M. A. F. Ritchie 


AN a community, within an his- 
torical framework of negative 
mores, learn to understand group dif- 
ferences? Can it develop the maturity 
needed for intergroup cooperation to- 
ward equal opportunity and responsi- 
bility for all its citizens? 

People are asking each other those 
questions in Miami these days—in 
schoolrooms, in churches, in club 
meetings, on the street. They think 
the three R’s — reading, ’riting, and 
’rithmetic — are important; in fact, 
they loudly insist on them in the pub- 
lic schools. But this other R, relation- 
ships, has suddenly become a funda- 
mental, more exciting and quite as 
basic as the traditional three R’s. 

One obvious reason for this high 
level of interest is the bombing and 
attempted bombing of homes of Ne- 
gro citizens and houses of worship of 
Catholic and Jewish citizens which 
occurred recently in Miami. These 
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dastardly threats to the peace of the 
community shattered the complacency 
of majority-group citizens as they 
looked at their own children in their 
own homes and as they worshipped in 
their own churches. And sensational 
press reports throughout the world, 
referring to the “terrorism” in Miami, 
gave the home folks a sort of “slow 
burn.” 

Outraged by the bombing, good 
citizens were frustrated by their in- 
ability to do much except pass resolu- 
tions. Their feelings were further 
confused by their honest assumption 
that much effort had gone into de- 
veloping increasingly good intergroup 
relations. They turned to community 
institutions for increased leadership, 
and they saw with new and apprecia- 
tive eyes the remarkable program of 
intergroup education that has been 
going on in the community for a num- 
ber of years. 


UNIVERSITY LEADERSHIP 

Our Department of Human Rela- 
tions at the University of Miami has 
been deluged with calls for help from 
organizations seeking information and 
consultant services. Our philosophy 








of group relations, our resources, our 
available time and skill have come out 
of the classroom and into the com- 
munity as never before. 


That is not to say that the Depart- 
ment had previously been inactive in 
the community. It has served the Mi- 
ami area since its beginning in 1947 as 
a single professorship established with 
the financial support of Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin E. Bronston, of Miami 
Beach, and with the cooperation of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

The University of Miami is the only 
institution of higher learning in the 
United States to offer both a Bache- 
lor’s and a Master’s degree for work 
in the field of human relations. The 
Department of Human Relations now 
enrolls in “core” courses between four 
and five hundred students. It offers 
an undergraduate major in human 
relations studies through the College 
of Arts and Sciences. On the graduate 
level, the Department announced in 
1950 a “concentration” in human re- 
lations studies for the Master of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the School 
of Education. 

BASIC IDEAS 

The Department’s establishment, 
operation, and planning for future 
growth are based on several simple 
but fundamental ideas. We believe 
that man’s social understanding must 
catch up with his mechanical genius 
if he is to survive. We are concerned 
that, in the age of atomic power, ig- 
norance and error influence human re- 
lationships more than scientific fact 
and moral principles. We recognize 
that the greatest weakness of the 
United States is the extent to which 
it has failed to translate the ideas and 
ideals of its great historic documents 
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into living practice for all its citizens. 

But our democracy, though not per- 
fect, is perfectible. It allows for im- 
provement, change, growth. To chal- 
lenge youth to examine the facts, to 
discuss problems, and to develop their 
own points of view is a crucial need 
today. 


EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY 

We know that people are not born 
with hurtful prejudices toward per- 
sons or groups. We believe that a 
child can be educated to understand 
and accept others as having the same 
basic rights, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities as himself. We know, however, 
that a child develops his attitudes in 
terms of total environment; his edu- 
cation operates through the home, 
school, religious organizations, com- 
munity groups, what he reads, sees, 
hears, and experiences. Obviously, 
what is basically a very simple ob- 
jective becomes highly involved in 
an effort toward accomplishment. But 
we believe it can be accomplished. 

We believe that people must be edu- 
cated in terms of their present and 
potential understanding. It is of little 
use simply to accuse them of bigotry 
and ignorance. Myths about racial, 
religious, and nationality groups are 
not dispelled by saying they are myths 
and labeling them “bad.” Rather, we 
must assume the student wants to 
know the truth, and we must help him 
unearth the facts. If he himself un- 
earths the facts, either from the li- 
brary or from experience, he is likely 
to change his position. 

We believe that facts, principles, 
and techniques must be related to 
living situations. We may tell our 
students that a Negro minister is not 
necessarily the uneducated, primitive 
person they have assumed him to be. 
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But if we invite as a classroom guest 
a Negro minister who personally dis- 
pels the stereotype, we have more 
nearly arrived at a real foundation 
for change of attitude. If the student 
visits Negro churches, schools, and col- 
leges, he will be even more challenged 
to think soundly. If he sees outstand- 
ing Negro citizens discussing common 
problems with white leaders, the myth 
of the Negro’s “natural mental in- 
feriority” will be further shattered. 

Our faculty members are agreed 
that students should know there are 
tremendously positive forces in the 
South working toward full oppor- 
tunity for all its citizens. We believe 
that regional pride can be fostered in 
promoting this kind of social change, 
just as surely as false regional pride 
has been appealed to in the interest of 
denying basic rights. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

One of the key emphases of the De- 
partment has been that of teacher 
training. Hundreds of Dade County 
teachers have taken courses. Last 
summer a workshop in intergroup 
education, enrolling 54 students from 
six states, was held over a three-week 
period, with the full cooperation of 
the Dade County school system. An- 
nouncement has just been made of a 
six-week workshop in 1952 which will 
have the resources of strong local 
leadership and top national consul- 
tants. 

Very little extensive research has 
been done by the Department as yet, 
due to lack of funds. However, some 
work is under way. For undergrad- 
utes an interesting “service project” 
has paid rich dividends. It provides 
that students give their services to 
community organizations and thus 
study patterns of community living. 
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For example, students work in a Ne- 
gro nursery, in Variety Children’s 
Hospital (admits all children), in the 
office of the NCCJ, Urban League, 
Anti-Defamation League, and with 
the Coconut Grove Slum Clearance 
Committee. Classroom theories come 
to life when students have live com- 
munity observations to put into the 
discussion. 

The University plans for a great 
Center for Human Relations Studies 
to provide an educational program 
through the doctorate level, extensive 
research facilities and staff, consultant 
services, and resource services (ma- 
terials, films, recordings). It is felt 
that such a Center is a must for a 
great Southern and inter-American 
city which must become mature about 
group differences if it is to fulfill its 
potentialities. 

As people have raised obvious ques- 
tions about their community in recent 
months, they have also turned their 
attention to the public schools. The 
fine work being done by many of the 
teachers could not help but be re- 
assuring. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPHASIS 

Strong emphasis on intergroup edu- 
cation has developed during: the last 
several years. An important factor 
has been the leadership of the Dade 
County Intergroup Education Com- 
mittee, composed of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and PTA leaders represen- 
tative of both the Negro and white 
schools. The chairman of the Human 
Relations Department at the Univer- 
sity acts as a constant consultant to 
the group. 

An example of the very practical 
work of this group was the Dade 
County Institute on Intergroup Edu- 
cation held on February 21 at the Uni- 
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versity of Miami. Over 150 teachers 
and other leaders from both Negro 
and white schools heard lectures, 
viewed exhibits, saw demonstrations, 
engaged in discussion groups, and had 
dinner together in the University cafe- 
teria. A healthy combination of the- 
ory, practice, idealism, and realism 
characterized the institute. That is 
perhaps the reason why so many said 
it was one of the best in-service ex- 
periences they had ever had. 

The emphasis on intergroup under- 
standing is woven into the curriculum 
in many ways. In too many school 
systems it is thought to pertain to so- 
cial studies only. Students at Miami 
Senior High School developed this 
year, through the music department 
and the creative writing class, a beau- 
tiful program called “Together We 
Pray,” a cultural treatment of the 
many religions in America. So thrilled 
were all who saw it that it was pre- 
sented at the Dade County Auditorium 
during Brotherhood Week, under the 
sponsorship of the NCCJ. The audi- 
ence of over 1,500 people was non- 
segregated. 

The professional library of the coun- 
ty school system has acquired a large 
collection of books, films, and other 
materials on intergroup relations. The 
excellent collection of the University, 
called the Orovitz Library in Human 
Relations, is also available to teachers. 

It is no wonder a Miami minister 
recently remarked: “I don’t have to 
worry about the young people; they’re 
getting taught somewhere that people 
should be judged on their individual 
worth and should have opportunities 
accordingly. It’s the older people I 
worry about!” 

COMMUNITY GROUPS 

I would say to the minister that, 

even among the adults, able leaders 
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believe a community can educate it- 
self to wholesome social growth if it 
tries. 

Dade County has many active com- 
munity groups, including the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the National Urban League, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the 
Florida Women’s Division of the 
American Jewish Congress, and the 
various ministerial organizations and 
other religious groups. The most out- 
standing community leaders partici- 
pate in these groups. They are not 
out-groups trying to plead some spe- 
cial interest cause. They are in-groups 
working for the benefit of the entire 
community. 


GROUP RELATIONS COUNCIL 


One exciting new development, the 
work of a group of prominent citizens, 
stemmed directly from public indig- 
nation at the bombings. That is the 
proposed establishment of a Dade 
County Council on Community Re- 
lations, as a means of providing a ful- 
ly representative body to mobilize 
community sentiment and to interpret 
community needs in respect to group 
relations. The sponsoring group is 
headed by Hollis Rinehart of Coral 
Gables, prominent attorney, and a 
member of the State Board of Control. 
Leaders of sixty of the most influential 
organizations of the county have given 
their enthusiastic support. Among the 
concerns of the proposed Council 
would be long-range planning, re- 
search, and identification and allevia- 
tion of tension conditions. 

Various community lectures and 
forums have dealt in one way or an- 
other with intergroup understanding. 
The YWCA has in progress a lecture 
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series in which one of the major prob- 
lems considered is group relations. A 
similar series for teen-agers is con- 
ducted by University faculty for the 
Coral Gables Youth Center. The 
Knights of Pythias organization has 
begun a series called “Helping Our 
Youth to Prepare for Community 
Living.” The Junior League included 
a lecture on human relations in this 
year’s training course for new mem- 
bers. These examples are chosen from 
among many because each involves 
one or more professors from our Hu- 
man Relations Department. 

Mass communication media in Dade 
County have been particularly effec- 
tive in creating a climate of positive 
opinion. The Miami Roundtable of 
the NCCJ produces a bi-weekly radio 
discussion program in which people 
of various racial, religious, and na- 
tional backgrounds participate fre- 
quently and freely. Television pro- 
grams emphasizing intergroup edu- 
cation have been produced by several 
groups. The University telelectures 
series last year included two lectures 
by members of the faculty of the De- 
partment of Human Relations. Plans 
are now being made for a weekly tele- 
course in human relations during the 
1952-53 session. 

The newspapers of Miami have 
solidly supported programs for inter- 
group understanding and were quick 
to condemn the recent bombings in the 
Miami area. They urged not only the 
punishment of the guilty parties, but 
also the establishment of long-term, 
positive community action toward 
greater intergroup cooperation. 


CHANGING PATTERNS 


My reader may say: “Sounds nice, 
but does it mean anything? Has any- 
thing happened while the talk has 
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been going on?” 

Things have happened and will con- 
tinue to happen. Community patterns, 
where law does not strictly prescribe 
the contrary, are improving in meas- 
urable degree. During the same year 
that the bombings took place, a new 
city library opened its doors to Negro 
as well as white citizens. The recent 
City Commission race saw a Negro 
wage a vigorous campaign; he was 
not elected, but he placed fifteenth 
among twenty-four candidates. In a 
city election, voters overwhelmingly 
approved a program of federal-aided 
slum clearance and put new people on 
the City Commission who are com- 
mitted to slum clearance. 


INTERRACIAL MEETINGS 


During the very weeks of the bomb- 
ing, interracial groups met in Miami 
undisturbed. Margaret Mead, the 
noted anthropologist, lectured to thou- 
sands of people at the Dade County 
Auditorium; Negro citizens were 
seated without a hint of segregation. 
Other smaller meetings were held in 
the same manner during this period. 
Among the places where non-segre- 
gated meetings have been held are 
the Dade County Auditorium, Dinner 
Key, Miami Beach, and many schools, 
churches, and synagogues. A number 
of regional conferences and conven- 
tions have been held on a non-segre- 
gated basis at hotels in the area. 


Within the last few months, Jack- 
son Hospital has opened its doors to 
Negro doctors. The newspapers an- 
nounced the fact that a majority of the 
doctors making this significant de- 
cision were Southerners. Religious 
groups, as has been their custom for 
some years, have interfaith and inter- 
racial gatherings. As this is written, 

(Continued on page 8) 








The present-day Ku Klux Klan is 
a far cry from the powerful “Invisible 
Empire” which terrorized the South 
and parts of the North in the Twen- 
ties. It now consists of a few third- 
rate satrapies ruled by power-hungry 
little men who spend much of their 
time quarreling among themselves. 
Yet in limited areas these terrorist 
splinter groups are still a serious 
threat to safety of the person. 

The Association of Carolina Klans, 
headed by a self-styled “Grand Dra- 
gon” named Thomas L. Hamilton, is 
one such group. It achieved notoriety 
in 1950 when some of its members 
raided a Negro nightclub in Horry 
County, S.C. A gun-fight ensued, and 
when the shooting was over one 
Klansman, a Conway policeman, lay 
dead and abandoned by his com- 
panions. Since that time, Horry’s 
Sheriff C. E. Sasser has waged a run- 
ning campaign against the organi- 
zation. 

MASKED FLOGGERS 

Members of the same group have 
been active across the state line in 
North Carolina. During the past thir- 
teen months, more than a dozen per- 
sons have been flogged by masked 
nightriders in Columbus County. 
Many of the victims were white per- 
sons whose morals did not suit the 
floggers’ fancy. Among the few local 
persons who dared speak out against 
this lawlessness were two newspaper 
editors, who rightly termed it “a reign 
of terror.” 

Some of these high-riding Klansmen 
recently had a nasty fall. On February 
16, some forty agents of the FBI 
staged a surprise roundup of mem- 
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Hard Times for the Klan 


bers of the now defunct Fair Bluffs 
Klavern. All ten of those arrested 
were indicted by a special federal 
grand jury on charges of abduction 
and conspiracy. 

A few weeks later, the Columbus 
County sheriff, aided by state agents, 
dealt the Klan another blow. This 
time eleven men were arrested and 
charged with kidnapping and assault. 

At about the same time, the sheriff 
of nearby Robeson County appre- 
hended fifteen alleged Klansmen, 
charged with violation of an old 
statute which forbids membership in 
secret political organizations. Three 
renounced their membership and 
were released; the rest denied the 
charge and were placed under bond. 


DEMAND STATE LAWS 

Too often, arrest in such cases is 
not followed by conviction. It remains 
to be seen whether North Carolina 
will change the pattern. But one thing 
is unmistakable: the public revulsion 
against the Klan and its principles is 
angry and widespread. One index is 
the demand in North Carolina for 
state laws that will permanently end 
such terrorism. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the state is considering a meas- 
ure that would outlaw the Klan and 
other organizations which conspire to 
take the law into their own hands. 

Such sweeping legislation has its 
dangers, as Alexander F. Miller, the 
Southern director of the Anti-Defa- 
mation League, recently pointed out. 
Alternatively, the ADL suggests the 
following as effective ways to curb 
the Klan’s illegal actions without en- 
dangering the constitutional right of 
association: 
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1. Klan members associate secretly 
to conspire against the public order 
and safety. The secrecy can be 
stripped from the Klan by a Secret 
Society Registration Act which re- 
quires the membership list, the offi- 
cials and finances of certain secret so- 
cieties, such as the Klan, to be regis- 
tered with the Secretary of State and 
open to public inspection. 


2. Klan violence is usually com- 
mitted under cover of masks, hoods, 
or robes. Obviously an anti-mask law 
such as has been passed recently by 
four Southern States will remedy this 
evil. 


3. The Klan intimidates its intended 
victims by terroristic signs and sym- 
bols, especially cross burnings. The 
use of these symbols can be limited 
and prohibited by appropriate law 
such as is now on the books in Georgia. 


4. The Klan has sometimes infil- 
trated the law enforcement machin- 
ery. This problem can be solved by 
legislation providing that each law en- 
forcement officer take periodic oaths 
that he is not a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan or any like organization. 


Such laws, vigorously enforced, 
would be another way of saying what 
the Solicitor of Robeson County re- 
cently told a group of arrested Klans- 
men: 

“You understand physical force, but 
there is another force which we wish 
to impress upon you. The same law 
which has protected you all your lives 
is not your individual or collective 
possession. It belongs to the rich and 
to the poor, to the Negro, to the white, 
to the Indian, to the native born, to 
the foreign born, to the Protestant, to 
the Catholic, and to the Jew. It is 
going to stay that way.” 
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Race ond Law Enforcement 
— A Southwide Effort 


The South is moving toward a new 
era of law enforcement, if interest on 
the part of civic-minded agencies and 
individuals is any indication. Race 
and Law Enforcement: A Guide to 
Modern Police Practices was pub- 
lished by the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil in February. Less than two months 
later, 13,000 copies had been mailed 
or earmarked for distribution. Four 
thousand copies, as the February issue 
of New South, went to SRC’s own 
mailing list. The remaining copies 
went largely in block orders for dis- 
tribution to police chiefs, sheriffs, 
church and community leaders. 
ACTION PROGRAMS 

Most of the major religious groups 
have secured copies of the pamphlet 
for distribution to persons taking part 
in their local action programs. In- 
cluded are appropriate departments 
of the Methodist Church, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, the Southern 
Baptist Convention, the Presbyterian 





- Church in the U. S. (Southern), the 


Catholic Committee of the South, the 
National Council of Churches, the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
and the Virginia Council of Churches. 
Among the lay organizations distrib- 
uting copies of the law enforcement 
guide are state associations of Negro 
teachers, a large life insurance com- 
pany, service organizations, labor 
groups, and most of the state divi- 
sions and affiliated state committees 
of SRC. 

Interest in improving police stand- 
ards is obviously not limited to the 
South; substantial orders for Race and 
Law Enforcement have also come 
from official human relations agen- 
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cies outside the Southern region. 

Upon release of the pamphlet in 
February, the executive director of 
SRC declared: “We are convinced 
that there is a mounting determi- 
nation among Southern people to have 
able and impartial enforcement of the 
law, in which prejudice will play no 
part. This manual is a tool with which 
they can work. It is designed for local 
use by local people. It sets forth sim- 
ply and clearly the professional stand- 
ards called for, the problems in the 
way, and an effective approach for 
private citizens. The recent upsurge 
of lawlessness in Florida and else- 
where has demonstrated the urgent 
need to guarantee personal safety for 
all the people of our region. This ef- 
fort for improved law enforcement 
can put us a long way toward that 
goal.” 

Additional copies of Race and Law 
Enforcement are available from the 
Southern Regional Council at fifteen 
cents each. 





A City Works 


(Continued from page 5) 

a large group of Methodist youth from 
various parts of Florida are holding 
an interracial conference. Luncheons 
for civic leaders of both races are not 
the embarrassment they used to be. 
Almost every day you hear of one 
that could not have taken place two 
years ago. 

This recital of events— which is 
only a sampling — is not meant to im- 
ply that conditions in the greater Mi- 
ami area and in south Florida are 
ideal. Change, growth, and increased 
understanding are recognizably tak- 
ing place. But Jim Crow still rides 
the buses, the taxis, and is apparent 
in the restaurants, with a few possible 


exceptions. The segregated pattern 
of housing is obvious for all to see. 
Schools are segregated (though much 
more nearly equal than in many other 
parts of the South, and possibly in 
other parts of the nation). 

But these shortcomings do not can- 
cel out the positive developments 
which demonstrate that Miami is not, 
by and large, a community of bigotry 
and dissension and potential violence. 
The progress that has been made did 
not just happen accidentally. It is the 
product of an earnest effort on the 
part of many individual organizations 
and institutions, sometimes working 
separately, sometimes working in 
cooperation. 

Those who are asking hopefully 
whether this community can learn to 
understand and live with its group 
differences are not too optimistic. 
They are asking the question of peo- 
ple who are already striving mightily 
toward an affirmative answer. The 
finest leadership of the community is 
determined that it will succeed and, 
in doing so, will set a worthy example 
for other communities to follow. 
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